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Victory In Senate Judiciary Committee 


A Report to Members by ANITA POLLITZER, National Chairman, 
National Woman’s Party. 


F ollowing the Hearing by the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on April 16-17, 1948, the Senate Judi- 
ciary full Committee voted April 29, 1948, by a 7 to 1 
vote, to make a favorable report on the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Sen- 
ate with the recommen-’ 
dation that the Amend- 
ment do pass”. The 
Amendment is now be- 


fore the Senate await- 


ing action. 

Those voting in favor 
were Senators Alexander 
Wiley (R), Wis.; Homer 
Ferguson (R), Mich.; 
Forrest C. Donnell (R), 
Mo.; John Sherman 
Cooper (R) 
Langer (R), N. ae 
William (D), 
Ark.; and J. Howard Mc- 
Grath (D), R. I. The 
only vote against was 
that of Senator James 
Eastland (D), Miss. 


Five Senators were 
absent: Senator McCar- 


for the Amendment on 
the floor of the Senate 
in 1946, was ill in a 
hospital. Senate Magnu- 
son (D), Wash., a Spon- 
sor of the Amendment in 
the last Congress, was 
on a speaking trip in 
Washington State. Sena- 
tor Kilgore (D), W. Va., 
a Sponsor of the Amend- 
ment in the last Con- 
gress, was speaking in 
West Virginia. Senator 
Revercomb (R) W. Va., 
who recently made the 
report on the Amend- 
ment from the J — 17 

Sub-committee, was in West Virginia for his primary 
campaign. Senator Moore (R), Okla., had just returned 
to the city and did not arrive in time to vote. 


Not a single Republican present at the meeting voted 
against the Amendment. Senator J. Howard McGrath 
(D) R. I., who is chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee as well as a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, voted for the Amendment. 


Senator Donnell and Senator Fulbright, the two 
members who comprised the Judici Sub-committee 
charged with studying the unequal Biological Status 
Bill, both voted “Yes” on the Equal Rights Amend- 


* 


New Chief Sponsor of the Equal Rights Amendment in the 
House of Representatives, The Honorable Katharine St. George, 
Congresswoman from the 29th District, New York. 


(Story on Page 23) 
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ment. In addition, and this is also heartening news, 
the Sub-committee in charge of the Biological 
Status Bill announced at the full Judiciary meet- 
ing on April 29th that consideration of the bio- 
logical bill has been post- 
poned indefinitely. This 
bill, as the readers of 
Equal Rights know, had 
been introduced, we be- 
1 lieve, for the purpose of 
defeating the Equal 
4 | Rights Amendment. If 
passed, it would have 
opened the gates to all 
possible kinds of discrim- 
ination against women. 
All of this is a good omen 
for favorable action on 
the floor of the Senate. 


Prior to the Senate 
Judiciary action much 
work had been done in 
Washington and the 
States to show Senator 
Taft who had introduced 
the Biological Status 
Bill in the Senate, Feb. 
17, 1947, that this meas- 
ure (S.J.Res. 67) which 
sought to declare a 
policy as to distinctions, 
based on sex, in law and 
administration,” would 
be harmful to women; 
would be contrary to the 
spirit and purpose of the 
woman movement; 
would be contrary to the 
policy of many states; 
would be contrary to the 
platform pledges of both 
major parties, which in 
their 1944 platforms had 
given pledges for the 
submission of an Equal 
‘Rights Amendment. 


Thus acquainted with the measure, Senator Taft, 
who had been Chairman of the Resolutions Committee 
of the Republican Convention of 1944, gave out the 
following statement prior to the Senate J udiciary vote 
on the Amendment: 

“T have no intention of delaying a vote by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate on the go-called Equal 
Rights Amendment. I did not even know any action was 
proposed until Senator Donnell called and asked wheth- 
er I wanted a hearing on a resolution which I intro- 
duced at the request of various women’s organizations 
dealing with the same subject. I said I thought there 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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TEXT OF EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


of rights under the law shall not be denied or abridged 
the Sere hte or by any State on account of sex. by 


2 and the several States shall have power, within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


ae amendment shall take effect three years after the date of ratifi- 


— in Senate February 21, 1947. 
Introduced in House January 9, 1947. 
Favorably reported by Senate and House Judiciary Committees, 


The Tide Is High... 


And we must take advantage of it. The Equal Rights 
Amendment is nearer passage than ever before. It has 
‘been favorably reported by the full Judiciary Commit- 
tees of House and Senate. It is now before both Houses 
of Congress for a vote. 


Every friend of equality the world over can help. 


For 1948 is the equality year in both hemispheres. 
Lawmakers in many lands know that equal rights 
between men and women can no longer be denied. The 
tide is at flood. The new constitutions of India and 
Japan grant complete equality. The Latin-American 
Republics, meeting in Bogota, Colombia, in April 
signed a treaty granting equal civil and political rights 
to men and women. Only our own country where the 
equal rights movement began 100 years ago this sum- 
mer, refrained from signing for complete equality. The 


Victory In House Judiciary Committee 
As We Go To Press | 
By ANITA POLLITZER, National Chairman 


On June 1 the House Judiciary Committee voted to 
favorably report the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
House of Representatives with the recommendation 
that it “do pass”. 


The viva voce in the Committee was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the Amendment. 


This action followed the vote by the Sub-Committee 


on May 12th to report the Amendment favorably from 


the Sub-Committee to the full Committee, 


The Amendment has now reached the Floor of the 
House of Representatives and is awaiting a vote. 


This is the second time the Amendment has ever 


reached the Floor of the House. The first report to the 


House was made in July, 1945, when the Amendment 
was reported favorably by Representative Fadjo Cra- 
vens (D), Ark., on behalf of the Judiciary Committee. 


It is impossible, because of lack of space, to give 
here the list of members of the House of Representa- 
tives as we have given the list of the members of the 
Senate, but each reader is urged to communicate at 
once with her own Representative and make sure that 
he will support passage of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment so that it may be promptly submitted to the 
States in line with his Party platform plank. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT PLANKS 

From Republican Platform—1944 
We favor submission by Congress to the States of an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for equal rights for 
men and women. 

From Democratic Platform—1944 

“We recommend to Congress the submission of a Constitu- 

tional amendment on equal rights for women.” 


United States representative signed for equal political 
rights, but not for equal civil rights. 


The many powerful friends of the 1 in 
Congress have worked valiantly, giving unstintingly of 
their time even though the pressure of other tasks was 
never heavier. Let us work with these stalwart friends 
now, during the crucial: weeks before the political con- 


ventions. 


Our sponsors, and all those in both J udiciary Com- 
mittees who support the Amendment, deserve our 
thanks. They deserve far more than thanks. They 
deserve help in the form of work with the representa- 
tives of our own states at once. There are 96 Senators 
and 435 Congressmen. At least two-thirds of each 
group must be pledged to vote for the Equal Rights 
Amendment by the time it is brought to the floors. 


This issue of Equal Rights is filled with stirring, 
quotable remarks made at the hearings. They should 
be of help. Let’s give a centenary gift to the memory 
of the brave women who started it all for us so was 
ago. They wouldn't have missed the tide. 
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Victory In Senate Judiciary Committee 


(Continued from Front Page) 


should be such a hearing. I presume the ing will 
be held promptly and action taken soon by 8 284 
ciary Committee to deal with the subject.” 


Senator Taft made clear that he had introduced the 
Biological Status Bill “at the request of various wo- 
men’s organizations” and had “no intention of delay- 
ing the vote by the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate on the so-called Equal Rights Amendment.” The 
vote of 7 to 1, with only Senator Eastland of Mississ- 
ippi voting against the favorable report on the Equal 
Rights Amendment, followed. 

The day following the Judiciary vote Senator Fergu- 
son of Michigan presented the favorable report to the 
Senate. We print the report in full on page 28. 


Both major political parties have promised submis- | 


sion to the people of the Equal Rights Amendment. 
In the United States Senate two steps to this end have 
now been taken: 

(1) The Sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary has 
reported the Amendment to the full Committee. 

(2) The full Senate Judiciary Committee has favor- 
ably reported the Amendment to the Senate. 

The final step,—still to be achieved—is the passage 
of the Amendment by the Senate. This requires a two- 
thirds vote of those present, a majority being present. 
The measure is now before the Senate awaiting action. 

Some of those new in interest may not know the 


history of the Equal Rights Amendment. For them we 
say here that the Amendment which was first intro- 
duced in Congress in 1923 has never been unfavorably 
reported from the Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
first time the Amendment was reported to the United 
States Senate by the Judiciary Committee was on 
March 21, 1938, when it received a tie vote. 

On May 11, 1942, the Amendment was reported 
favorably to the Senate for the first time. May 28, 
1943, the Amendment was reported faverably to the 
Senate for the second time. Again, March 5, 1946, it 
was reported favorably for the third time. 

Now, once more, for the fourth time, the Senate 


_ Judiciary Committee has favorably reported the 


Amendment. 

Only once has the Amendment reached a vote on 
the floor of the Senate. This was in July, 1946, when 
it received a majority vote but not the two-thirds neces- 
sary for passage. We hope this time that favorable 
action on the floor of the Senate will follow s ily. 

We urge every woman who holds Liberty dear, as 
her great contribution to Freedom, as her gift to future 
generations, and in gratitude to the pioneers of 1848 
to make every effort to bring to a triumphant conclu- 
sion in this centennial year of 1948, the campaign for 
Equal Rights under the law, through the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 


We give here a list of the members of the Senate for your convenience in writing to your own Senators: 
UNITED STATES SENATE — 80TH CONGRESS | 


ALABAMA 
Lister Hill (D) 
John J. Sparkman (D) 
ARIZONA 
Carl Hayden (D) 
Ernest W. McFarland (D) 
ARKANSAS 
John L. McClellan (D) 
J. William Fulbright (D) 
CALIFORNIA 
Sheridan Downey (D) 
William F. Knowland (R) 
COLORADO 
Edwin C. Johnson (D) 
Eugene D. Millikin (R) 
CONNECTICUT | 
Brien McMahon 
Raymond E. Bal (R) 
DELAWARE | 
C. Douglass Buck (R) 
John J. Williams (R) 


FLORIDA 
Claude Pepper (D) 
Spessard L. Holland (D) 
GEORGIA 


Walter F. George 

Richard B, — ) 
IDAHO 

Glen H. Taylor (D) 

Henry C. Dworshak (R) 
ILLINOIS | 

Scott W. Lucas (D) 

C. Wayland Brooks (R) 
INDIANA 

Homer E. Capehart 

William (Ry 
IOWA 


— A. Wilson (R) 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R) 


KANSAS 


Arthur C (R 
Clyde M. 


KENTUCKY 


Alben W. Barkley (D 


John Sherman Cooper (R) 


LOUISIANA 
John H, Overton (D) 
Allen J. Ellender (D) 


MAINE 
Wallace H. „ (R) 
Owen Brewster (R) 


MARYLAND 


Millard E. Tydings (D 
Herbert R. O’Conor (D) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Leverett Saltonstall (R 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (R) 


MICHIGAN 


Arthur H. Vanden (R) 
Homer Ferguson (R 


MINNESOTA 


Joseph H. Ball (R 
Edward J. Thye (R) 


MISSISSIPPI 


James O. Eastland (D) 
John C. Stennis (D) 


MISSOURI 


Forrest C. Donnell (R) 
James P. Kem (R) 


MONTANA 


James E. Murray (D) 
Zales N. Beton (R) 


NEBRASKA 


Hugh Butler (R) 
Kenneth §, (R) 


NEVADA 


Pat McCarran (D) 
George W. Malone (R) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Styles Bri R 
Charles W. Tober (R) 


NEW JERSEY 


Albert W. Hawkes (R 
H. Alexander Smith (R) 


New MEXIco 


Carl A. Hatch 8 
Dennis Chavez (D 


New York 
Robert F. Wagner (D) 
Irving M. Ives (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Clyde R. Hoey (D) 
William B. Umstead (D) 


NortH DAKOTA 


William Langer (R 
Milton R. Young (R) 


OHIO 


Robert A. Taft (R 
| John W. Bricker (R) 


OKLAHOMA 


Elmer Thomas (D) 
Edward H. Moore (R) 


OREGON 
Guy Cordon (R) 
Wayne L. Morse (R) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Francis J. Myers (D) 
Edward Martin (R) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Theodore F. Green (D) 


J. Howard MeGrath (D) 


SouTH CAROLINA 


Burnet R. Maybank 
Olin D. Johnston (D 


SoutH DAKOTA 


Chan Gurney (R) 
Harlan J. B eld (R) 


TENNESSEE 


Kenneth McKellar (D) 
Tom Stewart (D) 


Tom Connally (D) 
W. Lee O’Daniel (D) 

UTAH 


Elbert D. Thomas (D) 
Arthur V. Watkins (R) 


VERMONT 
Geo D. Aiken (R 
Ralph E. 
VIRGINIA 


Harry F. Byrd (D) 
A. Willis Robertson (D) 


‘WASHINGTON 


Warren G. Magnuson (D) 
Harry P. Cain (R) 
VIRGINIA 
Harley M. Kilgore (D) 
Chapman (R) 
WISCONSIN 
Alexander Wiley (R) 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R) 
WYOMING 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D 


Edward V. Robertson (R) 
Address Senators: 


SENATE OFFICE BLDG., 
- WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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: Senate Judiciary Holds Hearing 


By ELIZABETH MCELROY RAY 


N Friday and Saturday, April 16 and 17, the 

Senate Judiciary Sub-Committee held a Hearing 
for supporters and opponents of the Biological Status 
bill (S. J. 67), which had been introduced in the Senate 
February 17, 1947, by Senator Robert A. Taft, and 
which had been introduced on the same day in the 
House of Representatives by Representative James 
W. Wadsworth. In addition, identical bills were intro- 
duced by Representatives Helen Gagahan Douglas 
(D), Calif.; Estes Kefauver (D), Tenn.; Earl R. 
Lewis (R), Ohio; Mary T. Norton (D), N. J., and 
— by request) Edith Nourse Rogers (R), 

ass. 

Our speakers against the Biological Status bill and 
for the Equal Rights Amendment were presented to 
the Judiciary Sub-Committee by Mrs. Lula E. Powell, 
Republican National Committeewoman from Mary- 
land and Co-Chairman of the Congressional Committee 
of the National Woman’s Party. Senator Forrest C. 
Donnell (R) of Missouri, Chairman of the Judiciary 
Sub-Committee, charged with consideration of the 
Biological Status bill (S. J. 67), presided at the Hear- 
ing. Senator J. William Fulbright (D) of Arkansas, 
the only other member of the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
Committee, was present when the Equal Rights 
Amendment proponents were heard. 

Senator Donnell was remarkable as Chairman for 
courteous patience and for his thoroughness. One felt 

that there would be no slip-shod half-thought-out re- 

port turned in. . 

Qn the second day, when we were heard in opposi- 
tion to the Biological Status bill, the Hearing lasted 
from 9 in the morning until 8:30 in the evening, with 
only a brief recess for lunch. The Hearing on the first 
day, when the proponents of the Biological Status bill 
were heard, was quite short, the speakers occupying 
only a few hours in the morning. | 

The following speakers and organizations were 
heard in support of the Biological Status bill (S. J. 67) 
on April 16: Mrs. Rachel Nason, Field Supervisor, 
Woman’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor; Mrs. Helen Blanchard, representing the 
C. I. G.; Mrs. Sarah V. Sollers, representing the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League; Mrs. Joseph Low, repre- 
senting the National Council of Jewish Women; Joseph 
Kovner, representing the American Civil Liberties 
Union: Miss Mary N. Winslow, representing the 
National Trade Union League; Mrs. Ralph A. Young, 
representing the National Committee on Status of 
Woman; Miss Marjorie Temple, representing the 
American Association of University Women; Mrs. 
Kathryn H. Stone, representing the League of Women 
Voters; Miss Selma Borchardt, representing the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The following day, April 17, Mrs. Lula E. Powell 
opened the Hearing for our side by reading to the 
Committee the following telegram from Mrs. Horace 
H. Sayre, Vice-Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee: 

„A group of National Republican Committeewomen 
meeting in Philadelphia, April 16, 1948, have gone on 
record as follows: 

“We urge immediate action by the Judiciary Com- 
mittees and by the Congress on the pending Equal 
Rights Amendment—Senate Joint Resolution 76 and 
House Joint Resolution 62. The Republican Platform 
plank on women favors submission of the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the States. | | 


came from 
types, women in all professions, trades, and busi- 


“As women who took a part in the drafting of this 
Republican Plank, we urge that this important measure, 
which is on the agenda of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee for this Monday, April 19, be favorably reported 
without delay, and that the House Judiciary Committee 
act as promptly as possible as a step in keeping in full 
our Party promise. 

„We have also gone on record today against Senate 
Joint Resolution 67. We regard this measure as con- 
trary to the intentions and spirit of our platfo 
pledge, and we urge that the so-called Status Bill 
not reported to the Congress.” 

“PEARL M. SAYRE 


(Mrs. Horace H. Sayre) 
Vice Chairman and Member for Oklahoma 


Testimony in opposition to the Biological Status 
bill was outstanding in respect to its sincerity 
and its intelligent and serious presentation. Women 
parts of the country—women of all 


nesses, and representing many organizations. This 
present reporter was especially impressed by the testi- 
mony of the lawyers, who gave the most meticulous 
proof of their points by constant references to well- 
known law cases. 


Senator Arthur Capper (R) of Kansas, Chief Sena- 
torial Sponsor of the Equal Rights Amendment in the 
Senate, appeared as the first witness opposing the 
Biological Status bill and for the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. Senator Capper said, in part: | 


“Today, you are considering a bill, which in my 
judgment, would open the flood gates to all kinds of 
discriminations against women. The proposed Bio- 
logical Status bill (S.J. 67) proposes that it be made 
‘the declared policy of the United States’ to permit, in 
law and its administration ‘distinction on the basis of 

sex, . . ‘such as are reasonably justified by differences 

in 22 structure, biological, or social function.“ 
Such a doctrine would be dangerous. Women need jus- 
tice and equality under the law. The Biological Status 
bill would be especially dangerous for wage earning 
women who need to support themselves and their 
families.” 

Outstanding legal testimony was given by Helen 
Elizabeth Brown of Baltimore, Adda Lutz Ferguson of 
Philadelphia, and Evelyn Baker Richman of New 
York City. Miss Brown, who is Legislative Chairman 
of the Woman’s Bar Association of Baltimore, General 


Counsel of the Federation of Republican Women of 
Maryland, and former Assistant Solicitor of Balti- 


more, made a telling point when she brought out the 


fact that women were alternately “in the Constitution 
and out of the Constitution.” 


Mrs. Adda Lutz Ferguson, lawyer of Philadelphia, 


representing the Professional and Business Women’s 
Club of Philadelphia; The Sentry of Philadelphia; the 


Quota Club of Philadelphia; Quota Club International; 


and the Philadelphia Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party, followed, stating, in part: 


“The Business and Professional women who have au- 
thopized me to speak for them in opposition to the Bio- 
logical Status bill are against the bill for the main 
reasons, Viz: 

(1) They are in favor of and strongly support, the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 


(2) They believe that the purpose of the Biological 
Status bill is to delay and hinder passage of the 
Amendment. Both of these reasons are amply justified 
by the facts.” 
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Senator Donnell asked Mrs. Ferguson whether she 
opposed legislation limiting the hours a woman may 
work. Her reply was: “I do, if the restriction applies 
to women only.” 


Burnita Shelton Matthews, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legal Status of the National Association of 
Women Lawyers, unable, at the last minute, to be 
present, was represented by Elizabeth V. Franzoni, 
3 who read Mrs. Matthews’ statement as 
ollows: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 67 ‘contemplates discrimina- 
tions against women based on ‘physical structure, or 
biological or social function.’ It has appropriately been 
termed the Biological Status bill. This specific Biologi- 
cal Status bill is in conflict with the settled policy of 
the Association.” 


“For over 20 years the National Association of 
Women Lawyers has consistently maintained that 
labor legislation should be based on the nature of the 
work and not the sex of the worker. 


Evelyn Baker Richman, Attorney of New York City, 
representing the Women’s National Democratic Club 
of New York, said: 


„I am opposed on principle to any bill that is drawn 
for the purpose of defeating the pro Equal Rights 
Amendment; that violates party platforms; that op- 
poses equality for women, and would permit discrimi- 
nations in businesses, professions and industries.” 


The American Medical Women’s Association was 
represented by Dr. Margaret Nicholson, Legislative 


Chairman of the Association, and Dr. Helen Gladys 


Kain. It was the concensus of opinion of their 


organization, they stated, that restrictive legis- 


lation for women was in no way necessary or desirable 
on account of the “physical structure, biological and 
social functions” of women, as provided in the Biologi- 
cal Status bill. It was their opinion that woman is 
quite as well fitted, physically, biologically and socially 
to work for pay in any manner as she sees fit, as is 
man. 

An illuminating instance of woman’s ability to do 
the same arduous work as the strongest man was 
given by Madye Wackel of Baltimore. Mrs. Wackel, 
who certainly looks healthy and many years younger 
than her actual age, is by profession a truck driver. 


She told the Judiciary Sub-Committee that she was in 


full charge of a five-ton truck of high explosives; that 
she makes pick-ups and deliveries along the water 
front and dock areas of several cities. In voicing her 
strong opposition to any restrictive labor legislation 
that applied to women but not to their male competi- 
tors, Mrs. Wackel stated that she loads and unloads 


cargoes without any assistance whatever, and that 


often when she finishes her unloading first she “helps 
the boys unload theirs.” 


Virginia Starr Freedom of Baltimore, member of 
the Executive Board of the United Nations Citizenship 
League, traced the evolution of women politically from 
the earliest days to the present, and made a strong 
plea for justice to women. : 


Nina B. Horton Avery, Chairman of the Joint Leg- 
islative Committee for Equal Rights, consisting of 
organizations with a total membership of over five 
million women, stated that women want the Equal 
Rights Amendment so as to ensure that no such legis- 
lation as the Biological Status bill is ever imposed 
upon women. 


Mrs. George Vickers, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the New Jersey Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party, told of the equal rights clause in the new con- 
stitution of New Jersey, adopted in 1947, and stressed 


Mrs. Elizabeth McElroy Ray, speaking for Eli Cul- 
bertson’s organization to promote reforms in the 
United Nations Charter, stressed the point that this 
charter, which the United States has accepted, calls 
for absolute equality of rights for women. 


One of the most moving and convincing testimonials 
was that presented by Mary Murray of New York, 
Chairman of the Industrial Council of the National 
Woman’s Party. Mrs. Murray said: 


“T have been a wage earner for 39 years. I was left 
a young widow with five children. I have been in contact 
with women in industry, in the factory, the shop, the 
store, and the office. No one knows better than a 
mother who has to support herself and her family 
what she should do, how much she should do, and when 
she should do it.” 


Mrs. Murray went on to say that for many women 
night work was a better solution to their problems 
than day work, and cited her own case. When her 
husband died she took his job as ticket seller at the 
railroad station, but before long she discovered that 
her children were playing truant from school. She 
managed to get transferred to the night shift, and 
made arrangements with a cousin to be with the chil- 
dren at night. In this way she was able to keep closer 
watch over her family. Not long afterwards some 
“kindly politician” got a bill through the New York 
legislature making night work for women illegal, and 
Mrs. Murray lost her job. Truly Mrs. Murray knows 
from hard experiences just what “protective legisla- 
tion” does for women—and she wants none of it. 


Jane Todd, representing the Federation of Women’s 
Republican Clubs of New York State, said: 


“By action taken at the Republican National Con- 
ventions of 1944 and 1940, our Party has promised to 
support the Equal Rights Amendment. We believe that 
the women of our Party have the right to expect this 
1 will be fulfilled by their Party representa- 

ves. 


Dora Ogle, Business Manager of “Equal. Rights,” 
said: 

“The Rights of women should be ranteed by the 
Constitution as man’s rights are. Until that is ac- 
complished the legislatures of the states will continue 
to give rights and take away rights as they have al- 
ways done.” | 


Edith J. Goode of Vermont, represented the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Council of Women of 
the United States, which has an affiliated membership 
of five million women. Miss Goode said, in part: 


“The Executive Committee has previously gone on 
record in favor of the passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. We feel this Amendment carries out a 
fundamental 4 on which our Nation must be 
based. . . The Executive Committee of the National 
Council of Women has also taken action against the 
Biological Status bill which would sanction a policy for 
our National inequality and would, we believe, open 
more doors to discrimination against women.” 


Lucia Hanna Hadley of Indiana read the following 
telegram from Mary C. Kennedy, President of the 
Indiana Society for the Equal Rights Amendment: 

“Please make it plain to the Judiciary Committee 
that we consider the Biological Status bill the most 
ridiculous and disgraceful attempt to deprive human 


bei of their natural rights of self-government and 
om.“ 


Anita Pollitzer, National Chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party, in closing the session, spoke most 
effectively. She quoted from a speech made by the 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, brother of the famous poet, 
who said to a woman’s rights convention in 1860: 

“If you want to know what woman’s sphere is, leave 


her unhampered and untrammeled, and her own powers 
will find that sphere.” (Continued on Page 23) 
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March-April, 1948 


Hearing Before Sub-Committee Of The House 
Judiciary On The Equal Rights Amendment 


By ANNE CARTER, Editor, EQUAL RIGHTS 


Wednesday, March 10, 1948, was a beautiful day in 
Washington. The tall windows of the stately House 
Judiciary Committee room framed the mild blue sky 
of earliest spring. The bright, high-ceilinged room was 
crowded with women come to reiterate a hundred- 
year-old plea. This was the Hearing before the sub- 
Committee of the Judiciary, on the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

Behind the long, semi-circular desk, on its raised 
platform, sat Hon. Chauncey W. Reed, III., Chairman 
of the sub-Committee; Hon. John Jennings, Jr., Tenn. ; 
Hon. E. Wallace Chadwick, Pa.; Hon. Frank L. Chelf, 
Ky., and Hon. Ed Gossett, Texas. 

Chairman Reed opened the Hearing by announcing 
that the proponents of the Equal Rights Amendment 
would be heard at this session, the opponents on 
Friday, March 12. He then called on Representative 
Fadjo Cravens of Arkansas. 

Mr. Cravens, a member of the Judiciary Committee, 
read from the report which he had prepared for the 
Judiciary Committee in the last Congress, which stated 
that after consideration the Judiciary Committee of 
the 79th Congress reported the Equal Rights Amend- 


ment favorably to the House of Representatives with 


the recommendation that it do pass. He pointed out 
that the platforms adopted by both major political 
parties at Chicago in 1944 included planks in support 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. : 

His comprehensive talk 8 his wholehearted 
endorsement to the Equal Rights Amendment was 
warmly applauded. 


Mr. Reed then introduced the Honorable Katherine 
St. George, Representative in Congress from the 29th 
Congressional District of New York, who told the 
Committee: 

The women of my home state are overwhelmingly 

in favor of the Equal Rights Amendment and the 
Republican women of the State Federation, numbering 
55,000 members, in a meeting held at Albany on March 
10, 1947, passed a Resolution in which they said. 
‘We, the Federation of the Women’s Republican Clubs 
of New York State, record our unalterable objection 
to H. R. 2007. (The Legal Status Bill.)” 


Next, Honorable Frank A. Barrett, Representative 
in Congress from the State of Wyoming, a staunch 
supporter of the Equal Rights Amendment, said: 

J come from the great State of Wyoming. Our 
State is called “The Equality State’. It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, that the day and age we are living in 
at the present time makes it mandatory and impera- 
tive that we, through a democratic process, give the 
pedple the chance to say whether or not they believe 


in this theory or that. I hope that this subject of equal 


rights for men and women before the law can be sub- 
mitted to the House so that we will have the opportu- 
nity to vote on it.” : 


Honorable William T. Byrne of New York, member 
of the Judiciary Committee, then spoke favoring the 
Amendment, saying: 

“It gives me great happiness to support and favor 
this proposed amendment, and I sincerely trust it will 
be reported by the Committee to give us an opportu- 
nity to vote for it in the House.” 

Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller of Pennsylvania, Congres- 
sional Chairman of the National Woman’s Party and 
Democratic National Committeewoman from Pennsyl- 


| 


vania, presided from this point on, introducing the 
speakers to the Committee. 

And what a superb group they were! Never in all 
the Congressional Hearings of the National Woman’s 
Party was there a more impressive and varied array 
of speakers. From lawyers—one a Judge—who dis- 
cussed questions of legality with authority and skill— 
to industrial women, who told in simple language of 
the ‘handicaps “protection” had brought to them, all 
voiced eloquent appeals for immediate passage of the 
Amendment. It is tragic not to be able to give their 
remarks in full. Perhaps we can in later issues, but 
this time there is only space for excerpts from a few. 


In her opening statement Mrs. Miller said : 

We comes to you today on an issue that transcends 

rtisanship because justice belongs to everyone and 
is the goal of every political party: 

She then presented: | 

Honorable Libby E. Sachar, Judge of Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court, Union County, New Jersey, 
first and only woman Judge in the State. 

ag discussing many points of law, Judge Sachar 
said: 

“The Equal Rights Amendment will not mitigate 
the effect of protection for all workers. Why should 
there be a law to protect women workers only. If it is 
good for the women, it is good for the men. If it is 
improper for a woman to work in a factory where 
there is an excess of lead, it is improper for a man to 
work in that factory. 

“May I urge your committee because of the ethics 
involved in this thing. .. that you report this bill out 
promptly ?” 

Then followed Burnita Shelton Matthews, Attorney- 
at-Law, Chairman, Committee on the Legal Status of 
Women of the National Association of Women Law- 
yers, and Legal Counsel, National Woman’s Party. 

“The National Association of Women Lawyers, 


Which I represent here today,” said Mrs, Matthews. 


“favors the proposed amendment to the United States 
Constitution, declaring that ‘equality of rights under 
the law shall not be denied or abridged on account of 
sex.’ The Association is of the opinion that... special 
restrictions. applying only to women’s employment 
place women at an economic disadvantage, especially 
in hard times. 

“The National Fair Labor Standards Act applies 
equally to men and women workers. 


Mrs. Matthews then refuted many legal objections 
to the Amendment by illustrations from her own expe- 
rience in the law. 

The next speaker, the Honorable Edward J. Devitt, 
of Minnesota, Member of the Judiciary Committee, 
made the following statement and asked to have his 
enlarged statement included in the record“ I would 
like to have the record of this Hearing show that I 
favor the Equal Rights Amendment.” 


Mrs. Miller then introduced Rosalie M. Moynahan, 
member, Committee on Legal Status of Women, Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers. Mrs. Moynahan 
spoke on the Equal Rights Amendment and the Social 
Security laws. Her remarks will be carried in full in 
a later issue. 


The next speaker was Nina Horton Avery, of Rich- 
mond, Va., Chairman, Women’s Joint Legislative Com- 
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Representative Edward J. Devitt (N), Minnesota, talks things over during a recess at the hearing 
on the Equal Rights Amendment before the House Judiciary Committee. Left to right are: Meta 


Grace Keebler, Alabama Chairman, National Woman's P 


arty; Anne Dodge Goodbee, Louisiana 


Chairman; Rep. Devitt; Mabel Van Dyke Baer, District of Columbia Chairman; Mrs. Leslie B. Wright, 

Legislative Chairman, General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Burnita Shelton Matthews, Chairman, 

Committee on Legal Status of Women, National Association of Women Lawyers and Legal Counsel, 
National Woman’s Party. 


mittee for Equal Rights. Mrs. Avery enumerated the 
impressive list of organizations which form the 
Women’s Joint Legislative Committee. She spoke stir- 
ringly on the wish of women throughout the United 
States to complete the passage of this legislation. She 
said “The amendment is requisite to establish absolute 
possession of citizenship status without degree or 
grades. Equality under the law is a way of life 
vital to the American way of life—a basic concept of 
democracy demanding that all adults be treated alike.” 


Betty Gram Swing, Member of the National Council 
of the National Woman’s Party, spoke next. She told 
of attending the conference to create a Commission 
of Women under the Charter of the United Nations 
in London in 1946 and pointed out that there were no 
- discriminations in the three reports presented by the 
Commission. She urged immediate action on the 
Amendment. 


In introducing the next speaker, Mrs. Miller said: 
“We hear so much about protective laws and what we 
must do for the working women without asking the 
working women what they want, and now we are 
going to hear from a working woman — Mrs. Mary 
Markajani, Yonkers, New York. 


Among other things, Mrs. Markajani said: “I can 
personally say that I believe that the so-called pro- 
tective laws are a smirking mask pretending to pro- 
tect us . . If protective legislation prohibits night 
work for women, why doesn’t it protect or restrict 
the night work in cleaning offices? . . We need pro- 
tection allowing us night work.” 


The next speaker was Adda Lutz Ferguson, Attor- 
ney, Philadelphia. In masterly fashion she enumerated 
the ways in which the laws of the states could be 
brought into conformity with the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment on the subjects of protective legislation, the 
minimum wage law, bans against night work, and 
other provisions which opponents of the Amendment 
claim to be insoluble. 


Se r Arthur Capper of Kansas, chief supporter 
in the Senate of the Equal Rights Amendment, was 
next invited by the Chairman to speak. Senator Cap- 
per spoke in his usual felicitous style. Recalling that 
he had worked for suffrage when a young man, he 
Said: “I have never been able to get the viewpoint 
which would relegate women to a lower place in the 


scheme of things than men have taken for themselves. 
To me this amendment is such a simple act of justice 
that it hardly seems necessary to argue the point. The 
women of this country are entitled to equality before 
the law just as they are entitled to help make the law.” 

Anita Pollitzer, National Chairman, National Wo- 
man’s Party, opened her s by reading a telegram 
from George Gordon Battle, which said, in part: 

“In fairness and justice to all our citizens, I urge 
adoption of the Amendment without delay. The age- 
old concept of discriminating against women which is 
ever present in the law should be supplanted, in my 
judgment, by this declaration in the Constitution of 
the United States.“ : 

Miss Pollitzer then continued: “There is only one 
thing we want and that is, we want this Congress to 
have a chance to act on the Equal Rights Amendment. 
To make a decision on this question look around today. 
On every side, husbands and wives have entered into 
active partnership. 

“Tt is a real factor, this business of women working; 
16,900,000 women were working in this country in 
civilian jobs in 1935, according to the Bureau of the 
Census—16,900,000 women, and that is in addition to 
those in agriculture; and that in addition to the 
women in the home who are not called working women, 
but if they were to pass away, and their husbands had 
to bring in seamstresses and nurses and cooks and 
cleaning women, I dare say the support problem would 
be very hard.” 

Past master at handling Hearings, Mrs. Miller kept 
things moving quickly and smoothly all day. She 
seemed to know by instinct. when to add a succinct, 
clinching remark or humorous pointed anecdote. On 
and on the speakers came. Among them were: Vir- 

inia Starr Freedom for the United Nations Citizenship 

gue of Baltimore; Mary Church Terrell, Founder 
and First President, National Association of Colored 
Women; Lucia Hanna Hadley, National Council of 
Women of the United States; Mrs. Robert Walker, 
International Relations Chairman, National Woman’s 
Party: Mary Murray, Chairman, Industrial Council; 
Cecil Norton Broy, Political Chairman; Caroline 
Katzenstein, Philadelphia: Dorothy Matthews Spinks, 
representing Alpha Iota Sorority; Mrs. Leslie B. 
Wright, Legislative Chairman, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. (Continued on Page 26) 
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Brief Memorandum. In Opposition ToS. J. Res. 67, H. R. 2007 


(Commonly Called the Biological Status Bill.) | ; 
“JOINT RESOLUTION, To establish a commission for the study of the legal status of women in the United 
States, to declare a policy as to distinctions, based on sex, in law and administration, and for other purposes.” 


HISTORY OF THE BIOLOGICAL STATUS BILL 


(S. J. RES. 67, H. R. 2007): 


Introduced February 17, 1947, in the Senate by 
Senator Robert A. Taft (R), Ohio, by request (S. J. 
Res. 67); in the House by Representatives Emanuel 
Celler (D), N. V., (H. R. 3028); Helen Gahagan 
Douglas (D), Calif., (H. R. 1972); Estes Kefauver 
(D), Tenn., (H. R. 1993); Earl R. Lewis (R), Ohio, 
(H. R. 2323); Mary T. Norton (D), N. J., (H. R. 
2035); James W. Wadsworth (R), N. V., (H. R. 
2007); and Edith Nourse Rogers (R), Mass., by re- 
quest (H. R. 2003). 


EXCERPTS FROM THE BIOLOGICAL STATUS BILL 
(S. J. RES. 67, H. R. 2007): 

“RESOLVED BY THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, That 
it is the declared policy of the United States that in 


law and its administration no distinctions on the basis 


of sex shall be made except such as are reasonably 
justified by differences in physical structure, biologi- 
cal, or social function. 

“Sec. 2 (a). There is hereby established a Com- 
mission on the Legal Status of Women (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Commission’) to be composed of. 
seven members appointed by the President, not more 
than three of whom shall be employees or officers of 
the executive branch of the Government. 


SC. 3. Within ninety days after its receipt, the 
President shall transmit the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission to the Congress, together with 
his own recommendations, as to any further action by 
Congress which may be necessary to cause the laws 
of the United States and their administration to con- 
ye with the policy set forth in section 1 of this 
SC. 4 (a). Insofar as may be authorized by exist- 


ing law, every department, independent agency or 


establishment, and all other agencies of the United 
States in the executive branch of the Government 


(1). shall cause all regulations and rules issued or 
practices engaged in by them to conform to the policy 
set forth in section 1 of this Act; and 

(2). shall modify, amend, repeal, or eliminate such 
regulations, rules, or practices not in conformity with 
the policy set forth in section 1 of this Act.... 


“Sec. 5. The legislative bodies of the several States 
and their political sub-divisions are urged to declare, 
by resolution or other appropriate form of procedure, 
the adoption of a legislative policy in conformity with 
the policy of the United States as expressed in section 
1 of this Act, to review legislation, regulations, ordi- 
nances, and governmental practices, and to take such 
further action, including, but without limitation, pass- 
age of legislation, as will insure that law and its 
administration within their respective jurisdictions 
will be in conformity with such policy. .. . 

“Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary 
carry out the provisions of this Act.” ek 
OBJECTIONS TO THE BIOLOGICAL STATUS BILL 
(S. J. RES. 67, H. R. 2007): 

1. The Bill is contrary to the spirit and purpose 
of the Woman Movement: | 

The purpose of the Woman Movement has always 


been to remove all discriminations against women. To 


- declare, as in the proposed bill, that it is the “policy 


of the United States” to permit in the law and its 
administration distinctions on the basis of sex “such 
as are reasonably justified by differences in physi- 
cal structure, biological, or social function,’ would 


be to oppose the whole trend of the movement for 


equality for women in this country and through- 
out the World. This provision would open the flood- 
* to all kinds of discriminations against women. 
t would be especially dangerous for women who are 
earning a living for themselves and their families 
for it would open the way to discriminations against 
them in opportunities for employment and in payment 
for their work. 

2. The Bill is contrary to the platform pledges of 
both major political parties: 

Both major parties gave a pledge in the 1944 plat- 
forms for the submission to the States of an Equal 
Rights Amendment. It would be acting diametrically 
in contradiction to these pledges for Congress to 
declare it to be “the policy of the United States” to 
permit in the law and its administration any “distinc- 
tions” on the basis of sex. 

3. The Bill is contrary to the policy of many of 
the States: 

Since the adoption of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment in 1920 there has been a steady trend in the 
States toward equality of rights for women. For exam- 
ple, Missouri adopted a Constitution in 1945, in which, 
according to the “Address to the people” from the Con- 
stitutional Convention, “All discriminations against 
women have been removed, assuring them equal civil 
and litical rights with men.” North Carolina 
amended its Constitution in 1946, so as to remove all 
distinctions in the Constitution based on sex. New 
J ersey adopted a new Constitution in 1947, containing 
an article providing that “Whenever in this Constitu- 
tion the term ‘person,’ ‘persons,’ ‘people,’ or any per- 
sonal pronoun is used, the same shall be taken to 
include both sexes.” The New York Legislature adopted 
a resolution in 1945 memorializing Congress to 
the Equal Rights Amendment. The North Dakota Leg- 
islature took similar action in 1947. It would be acting 
in opposition to the policy of these and other states to 
declare it to be “the policy of the United States“ to 
permit in the law and its administration any distinc- 
tions on the basis of sex. 

4. There is doubt as to the constitutionality of the 


Bill. 
Powers not expressly ted to the Federal Gov- 


ernment are retained by the States and there has never 


been granted by the States to the Federal Government 


the right to establish a policy for the United States 
rmitting in the law and its administration any dis- 
inctions based on sex. On the contrary, the only 
grant of power ever made to the Federal Government 


in this field—that through the Federal Suffrage 


Amendment—permitted no distinction whatsoever on 
the ground of sex. | 

5. There is no need for establishing a Commission 
to study the status of women. The Woman’s Bureau 
is charged with this type of study, and studies along 
this line are also being conducted by the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women. Further studies 
would be unnecessary and a duplication. 

6. The appropriation called for in the Biological 
Status Bill is unnecessary and unjustified. 
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Women Win At Bogota 
Two Equal Rights Treaties Adopted 


By AMELIA HIMES WALKER, Representative of the World Woman’s Party 
At Conference of American Republics—Bogota, Colombia, March 30-May 2, 1948 


VW the roster of delegates to the Bogota Con- 
ference of the American Republics was exam- 
ined at the opening of the conference, it did not look 
as if an Equal Rights Treaty had the ghost of a chance. 
Only four women had been appointed by their Govern- 
ments as delegates. These four women were ou 
numbered by probably a hundred men delega 
twenty-five-to-one set-up. 


After an ardent campaign of letters and interviews 
on the part of the World Woman’s Party and other 
women’s organizations, the United States appointed, 
at the last moment, our own Muna Lee of the State 
Department as an official Adviser to the United States 
delegation on subjects relating to women, but refused 
to appoint a single woman as delegate or alternate. 


If the delegate from the Dominican Republic, Sefio- 
rita Minerva Bernardino, Chairman of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, had been a less 
valiant spirit the progress of the equality cause at 
Bogota might have been a downhill affair. But the 
constant vigilance of Miss Bernardino kept our cam- 
paign on the upward swing until the triumphant end, 
on the last day of the Conference. 

Mexico sent as one of her representatives a member 
of the Inter-American Commission of Women, the 
accomplished Sefiora Amalia Castillo Ledén. Her pre- 
vious work with Sefiorita Bernardino on the Inter- 
American Commission of Women had made them into 
an invincible team. : 

From Uruguay came a brilliant woman lawyer, 
Sefiora Blanca Mieres de Botto, as delegate from what 
is sometimes called the most democratic country of 
South America. She was made chairman of the Fifth 


Commission, in whose hands lay the fate of the pro- 


posed Equal Rights Treaty. 


Argentina sent as a delegate the attractive Sefiora 


de Ivanisevich, well-known in Washington as the wife 
of the Ambassador from Argentina. 
The women of Colombia had sent a “manifesto” to 


President Perez of Colombia, asking for the appoint- 


ment of their gifted member of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, Sefiora Maria Currea de Aya, 
as a delegate from Colombia, but the President refused 
to comply with their request. His excuse was that the 
United States had not appointed any woman as a dele- 
gate, and Colombia, as host to the Conference, could 
not do otherwise than follow the precedent established 
by the great United States! With this sad commentary 
on the devious ways of the “Colossus of the North,” 
as we are often called, the four women from four of 
the American Republics faced a battery of men dele- 
gates when they sat down on the Fifth Commission to 
consider a treaty on equal rights for women. 


_When an effort was made to have Sefiorita Bernar- 
dino elected Chairman of the particular sub-commis- 
Sion charged with consideration of the Equal Rights 
Treaty, she replied that she preferred to work as a 
Soldier in the field. She intended, she said, to work 
actively for the treaty for equal rights and could not 

an impartial chairman. Her superb defense of the 
cause in which she is interested, rather than pride in 
the personal honor which the other delegates wished to 


upon her, made such an impression upon the 


men delegates that they insisted that she could leave 


the chair when her sponsored treaty came up. After 


a 


much persuasion she accepted the chairmanship of the 
sub-commission. 


The first week of the Conference was spent in orien- 
tation for the real work of the various committees. 
The pace was leisurely and festive. On Thursday, 
April 8, the day before the civil uprising that shook | 
the city and nearly broke up the conference, our own 
United States delegation spent the whole day at the 
elegant country place of a delightful Bogota family, 
returning in time for the plenary session at six-thirty 
in the evening. The gay, brightly colored flags of the 
twenty-one Republics which fluttered from the roof 


of the Capitolio presaged a congenial and sympathetic 


series of meetings. 

And then, on Friday, April 9, a curious form of 
human hydrophobia struck the people of that ill-fated 
city. The horror of death and destruction is over. We 
have no wish to attempt to analyze it, or dwell upon it. 


The middle of the week following the Bogota upris- 
ing, the committees of the Conference resumed work. 


It is to the great credit of the women delegates that 
they were on lend to conduct their campaign for an 
equality treaty and that they worked so effectively 
that they achieved amazing success, in spite of the 
civil disturbances in Bogota, which interfered so seri- 
ously with the Conference. 

Two treaties on the rights of women were finally 
approved by the Fifth Commission on April 23rd and 
later, on April 29th, by the plenary session of the 
Conference. 

The first Treaty read, in the original Spanish text: 


“Art. I. Las Altas Partes Contratantes, convienen | 
en que el derecho al voto y a ser elegido para un cargo 
nacional no deberaé negarse o restringirse por razones 
de sexo. , 

A free translation would read: 

“The high contracting parties agree that the right 
to vote and to hold national office shall not be denied 
or restricted on account of sex.” 


The other Treaty, in the original Spanish, read: 
“Art. I. Los Estados americanos convienen en 
otorgar a la mujer los mismos derechos civiles de que 
goza el hombre.” 
A free translation would read: 
“The American states agree to grant to women the 
same civil rights which men enjoy. 


The delegation from Uruguay proposed at first that 
there be one treaty on the rights of women, covering 
both political and civil rights. The United States dele- 

tion offered an Amendment proposing that the Equal 

ights Treaty be limited to the political rights of 
women. The statement made by Mr. Willard Beaulac, 
representing the United States, was as follows: 


“The Delegation of the United States of America 
is extremely happy to declare its affirmation of the gen- 
eral principle that women and men should enjoy equal 

litical and civil hts, especially as this principle 

been so brilliantly and ably outlined be the emi- 
nent delegate from the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 
My government has, particularly within the compara- 
tively recent past, made considerable progress in the 
promotion of such equality of rights. However, under 
our constitutional system, the rights of the national 
government are strictly separate from those of the 48 
states. A constitutional amendment was in 
order to extend to women equal political ts with 
respect to voting, and that amendment is ted to 
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the subject of voting. This action was required be- 
cause under our constitutional system voting qualifi- 
cations had been controlled previously by the separate 
states. With regard to civil rights, insofar as this term 
can be regarded as having a precise meaning, almost 
all of them, including those dealing with the right to 
hold property, domicile, inheritance, guardianship and 
the like, are controlled in the United States by state 
rather than federal law. Because of this situation the 
United States can at this time support an inter- 
American convention which includes only the right to 
vote and to hold national office. We therefore propose 
the following amendment to the Uruguyan project. 

“Article 1. The High Contracting Parties agree 
that the right to vote and to be elected to national office 
shall not be denied or abridged because of sex. 

“In making this proposal for amendment, however, 
the United States delegation is mindful of the fact 
that in numerous countries of this hemisphere the 
equal right of women to vote has not yet been gained 
and we believe that the realization in many countries 
of this basic and essential first step would mark a sig- 
nificant advance toward the achievement of the equal- 
ity of civil and other political rights between men and 
women. We realize further that, as a practical matter, 
the achievement of other and more far-reaching rights 
for women depends upon their gaining the right of 
suffrage. Our pu is to place primary objectives 
first. Once the right of women to vote and hold office 
has been gained, however, vast strides cdn be made 
toward further significant improvement in the status 
of women in our countries.” 


(Official text, given out by U. S. State Dept.) 


The United States proposal of a treaty on the politi- 
cal rights of women in place of the Uruguayan pro- 
posal of a treaty giving equal rights in all fields, was 
accepted by the Fifth Commission. The Uruguayan 
delegation then proposed an additional treaty dealing 
with the civil rights of women. This was also accepted 
and, as a result, the rights of women were taken care 
of by two treaties, one on political rights and one on 
civil rights, instead of by one treaty dealing with all 
phases of the rights of women as originally proposed 
by Uruguay. 


The two treaties were adopted without a dissenting 


vote at the last — session of the Conference, 


April 29, 1948. 
April 30th. 


The treaty on political rights for women was signed 
by sixteen of the twenty-one Republics: Guatemala, 
Chile, Uruguay, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Peru, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Brazil, Venezuela, Ar- 
gentina, Colombia and the United States. Honduras 
and Mexico signed with reservations. The reservation 
made by the delegation of Honduras read: 


“The Delegation of Honduras makes a reservation 
with respect to the granting of political rights to. 
women, by virtue of the fact that the political Constitu- 
tion of its country grants the attributes of citizenship 
only to men.“ (Unofficial translation by Secretariat of 
the Pan-American Union.) | 


The reservation made by the delegation of Mexico 


ey were opened for signatures on 


“The Mexican Delegation declares, in expressing its 
appreciation of the spirit that inspires the present Con- 
vention, that it refrains from signing it on the ground 
that, according to the second article, it will remain 
open for signature by the American states. The Gov- 
ernment of Mexico reserves the right to adhere to the 
Convention whenever, after a consideration of the con- 
stitutional provisions in force in Mexico, it may con- 
sider it suitable to do so.” (Unofficial translation by 
Secretariat of the Pan-American Union.) 


The treaty on civil rights for women was signed by 
2 =: the twenty-one Republics excepting the United 
Both treaties remain open indefinitely for signature 


by the countries that did not sign at the time of the 
Bogota Conference. 


These historic treaties were the outgrowth of the 
movement for an Equal Rights Treaty for women 


which resulted in the passage in 1921 of the Wisconsin 


launched by the National Woman’s Party of the United 
States at the Conference of American Republics held 
at Havana, Cuba, in 1928. 


When one refers to the issue of “Equal Rights,” 
official organ of the National Woman’s Party, of Janu- 
ary 21, 1928, one reads: | 

“Equal Rights between men and women throughout 
the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere 
was proposed to the Pan-American Conference in 
Havana on January 16, by the National Woman’s 


Par ty 

“The National Council of the National Woman’s 
Party at its meeting on January 13, 1928, decided to 
take this proposal to the Pan-American Conference, in 
view of the fact that the last Pan-American conference 
decided to place upon its agenda the whole subject of 
the equalization of civil rights.” 


The Equal Rights Treaty that was laid before the 
Conference of American Republics in 1928 by the 
National Woman’s Party is substantially that which 
was adopted twenty years later, in 1948, at Bogota. 
Not a single official delegate to the Conference of 
American Republics at Havana in 1928 supported the 


8 proposed Equal Rights Treaty; not a single delegate 


spoke in its favor. After twenty years of continuous 
agitation for such a treaty—agitation carried on at 
all international conferences, at the League of Nations, 
at Geneva and at the United Nations, the victory has 
— last been won, and is now taken almost as a matter 
of course. 


The debt which women will always owe to the four 
valiant women delegates at Bogota can never be 
repaid. It must always be acknowledged on Pan-Amer- 


ican Day, April 14, all over this Hemisphere. We 


express once more our appreciation of and gratitude to: 


Sefiorita Minerva Bernardino, of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Chairman of the Inter-American Commission 
of Women. | 

Sefiora Amalia Castillo Ledon, Delegate from Mexico. 

Senora Blanca Mieres de Botto, Delegate from Uru- 

* guay and Chairman of the Fifth Commission. 

Senora Ivanisevich, Delegate from Argentina. 


We came away from Bogota our hearts filled with 
gratitude that a conference representing all of the 
American Republics had taken a stand for complete 
equality of rights for men and women. We ask every- 
one who reads this report to write at once to President 
Truman to urge that the signature of the United States 
be appended without delay to the Treaty on the Civil 
Rights of Women, and that both treaties on the rights 
of women be sent to the United States Senate for 
ratification. 


Help From Women’s Republican Clubs 


The Lafayette Republican Club of Erie Co., N. X., 
unanimously endorsed the Equal Rights Amendment at 
its regular Annual Legislative Meeting on April 8, 
1948, at Buffalo, N. V. 


On May 18 the Windsor County Women’s Republi- 
can Club, Vermont, 90 women present, voted unani- 
mously that a telegram be sent to Speaker Joseph 
Martin, urging him to make every effort to secure the 
passage of the Equal Rights Amendment. Mrs. Jane 
Norman Smith addressed the meeting. 


On April 17, Mrs. Mabel Raef Putnam, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party, addressed a luncheon meeting of the Wisconsin 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party at the Capitol 
Hotel, Madison, Wisconsin, on the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Mrs. Putnam directed the campaign 


Equal Rights Law. 
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The Honorable Katharine St. George 


New Chief Sponsor of National Woman’s Party 


A really significant advance for the Equal Rights 
Amendment is the fact that Katharine St. George, 
Congresswoman from the 29th District, New York, 
has consented to be its Chief Sponsor in the House of 
Representatives. 

It is a great gain to have so distinguished a woman, 
and one whose stand for feminism is an inspiration to 
many women throughout the United States, lead the 
campaign. The spectacular advance of the Amendment 
in Congress is demonstrated anew. 

In 1943 not a woman in Congress had declared in 
favor of the Amendment. Now, five years later, the 
following Congresswomen are outspoken advocates: 
Katharine St. George, New York, Chief Sponsor in the 
80th Congress; Margaret Chase Smith, Maine; Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Massachusetts, and Georgia Lusk, New 
Mexico. In addition, Mary Norton, Congresswoman 
from New Jersey, has given a statement that she will 
vote for submission of the Equal Rights Amendment 
to Congress—not because she favors it, but because 
she feels that since the Democratic Party Platform 
favors submission of the Amendment it is the duty of 
mr ae Representatives to abide by their Party’s 
pledge. ‘ 

Katharine St. George becomes Chief Sponsor as the 
uccessor to the late John M. Robsion of Kentucky, 

hose loyal support for women’s rights won him the 
admiration and affection of equalitarians all over the 
country. 

Mrs. St. George came to the Hearing before the 
House Judiciary Committee on March 10 to speak in 
behalf of the Equal Rights Amendment. Her clear, fine 
testimony added great weight to the Hearing. She said, 
in part: “I come before you to support Senate Joint 
Resolution 76, known as the ‘Equal Rights Amend- 
ment.’ . . It would seem that action on this Amend- 
ment were long overdue... . 

“The women of my state are overwhelmingly in 
favor of this Amendment and the Republican women 
of the Federation of Women’s Republican Clubs of 
New York State, numbering 55,000 members, in a 
meeting held in Albany on March 10, 1947, passed 
resolution, which said: | 

„We earnestly urge that Senate Resolution 76 
(Equal Rights Amendment) be reported out and 

2 our Republican Representatives vote favorably 
or it.’ 


“A great deal has been made of the so-called physi- 
cal and biological handicaps of women. I cannot agree 
with this view. I believe that women are, on the whole, 
stronger physically than men. The life expectancy of 
women in the United States is about five years greater 
than that of men. 


Much is made of the hazard and handicap of mater- 
nity. This again is exaggerated. Maternity is not a 
disease; it is a natural and perfectly normal function. 
Women in industry and labor should be allowed mater- 
nity bonuses and benefits for the necessary time that 
they have to absent themselves 


“The great and crying need for the Amendment is 
to insure equal pay for equal work. This has not been 
fully established and never will be until this Amend- 
ment is passed. 


“What a farce it is not to allow women to run 
elevators at night, at higher pay; or to wait on tables 
at night when trays are lighter and tips higher, and 
then to allow them to do the heavy cleaning in offices 
at low pay all through the night. 


No, women neither need nor want protective legis- 
lation. They want to be free to work as equals, asking 
for no special privileges, but insisting on equality of 
opportunity and pay... . 

“We are ready to face the challenge of the New 
World, and on the whole we believe that the bright 
side of freedom and equality far outweigh the special 
privileges and courtesies which, at best, were only 
accorded the few. 


“To keep faith with the people of the whole country 
who were promised this Amendment by both major 
parties in their platforms in 1944, I urge your Com- 
mittee to do everything possible to see that this Amend- 
ment be written into the Constitution.” 


Mrs. St. George’s background is unusual. As the 
daughter of the distinguished writer and editor, Price 
Collier, she traveled widely in this country and in 
Europe. Long active in civic affairs, she has been a 
member of the Town Board of Tuxedo for 15 years. 
She is the first woman to be elected Chairman of a 
Republican County Committee, and is one of two now 
in the state. Mrs. St. George is Past President of the 
Tuxedo Board of Education and has had active expe- 
rience in business. 


Senate Judiciary Hold Meeting 


(Continued from Page 17) . 


Miss Pollitzer replied to the repeated detailing of 
prominent men opposed to the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, by saying: 

“Remember that it was not many years ago when the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment had many ‘eminent op- 
panents.’ But the fact that some men of eminence o 
posed the Federal Suffrage Amendment did not e 
that amendment any less right and necessary.” 


Among other women speaking against the Biological 
Status bill and for the Equal Rights Amendment, 
were: Alice Kachadourian, Chairman of the Maryland 
State Branch of the National Woman’s Party; Della 
Vincenti, Member of the Maryland State Branch; Dor- 
othy Spinks, representing the Alpha Iota Sorority; 
Olive Houston, representing the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
Leslie B. Wright, representing the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, represent- 
ing the D. C. Branch of the Federation of Women’s 


Clubs; Dorothy Moncure, attorney, Virginia; Helena 
Hill Weed, representing the Connecticut Society for 
the Equal Rights Amendment: Virginia Grace Lotz, 
of the Women’s Democratic Club of Baltimore; Esther 
McKinney, of the Baltimore Real Estate Board. 

Meta Grace Keebler, representing the Farm Women’s 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, gave a 
graphic picture of the struggles of the farm and moun- 
tain woman of the South to gain a modicum of freedom 
and a larger education, and told of their need of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 

An impressive note was introduced toward the end 
of the Hearing when the distinguished feminist and 
sculptress, Adelaide Johnson, made her appearance 
and spoke a few words against the Biological Status 
bill and for the Equal Rights Amendment. Mrs. John- 
son has been connected with the Woman Movement in 
America since its early days and was one of the found- 
ers of the International Council of Women in 1888. 
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JUDGMENT 


By Justice JAMES M. Proctor 


In Civil Action No. 530-47 in the District Court of the United States for the District of ; 
Columbia, the following Judgment, printed here in full, was rendered December 15, 

1947, by Justice Proctor. This Judgment upheld the incumbent national officers of the 
National Woman’s Party, headed by Anita Pollitzer, and held that the so-called conven- 

tion of January 10, 11, 12, 1947, which had sought to oust these officers was invalid. The 
Judgment carried out the decision rendered by Justice Proctor on November 21, 1947, 

which was printed in the September-December issue of Equal Rights. 


This cause came on to be heard at this term of 
Court, and thereupon, upon consideration thereof and 


evidence adduced at the hearing, the Court makes the 


following findings of fact and conclusions of law: 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


(1) The National Woman's Party is a private non- 
stock, non-profit corporation, organized under the laws 
of the District of Columbia for the purpose of securing 
equality for women. 


(2) The constitution and by-laws provide that a 


National Convention shall be held biennially, the date 


and place to be determined by the National Council. 


(3) The resolution adopted by the National Coun- 
cil on September 28, 1946, providing for a Convention 
to be held at Washington, D. C., in January, 1947, was 
a reasonable and sufficient compliance with the consti- 
tutional requirement that the National Council deter- 
mine the date and place for a National Convention. 
The resolution in such form carried with it implied 


authority to the National Chairman, as chief adminis- 
trative officer, to select the exact time and place within 


the terms of the resolution. It appears from the weight 
of the evidence, that there was a general understand- 
ing and acquiescence in a proposal made at the meeting 
that the exact date be left to the officers. This lends 
support and authority to the action of the National 
Chairman, after collaboration with the officers and 
attention to many details, in finally selecting January 
25 and 26, 1947, for the Convention. 


(4) Agreeably to this action a formal call was 
— in the official organ of the National Woman’s 

arty and mailed to the members October 28, 1946, 
announcing January 25 and 26, 1947, as the date for 
the Convention in Washington, D. C. Copy for this 
call was furnished by the Chairman to the printer 
October 14, 1946. 


(5) The steps thus taken for the Convention 
obtained further support and authority from the Na- 
tional Council at their regular meeting in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, on December 15, 1946, at which time they 
adopted a resolution to postpone the Convention from 
January 25 and 26, to April 12 and 13, 1947, and to 
change the place to Chicago, Illinois. In doing this 
they recognized and approved the action which led to 
setting the Convention for January 25 and 26, 1947, 
the constitutional power to determine the date and 
place of a convention carrying with it the power to 
change a time and place previously fixed. 


(6) For these reasons I find that the call for Janu- 
ary 25 and 26 was valid. 


(7) The attempted Convention of January 10, 11 
and 12, 1947, lacked the basic support of a valid call, 
not only because it was in direct conflict with the 
legally authorized Convention called for January 25th, 
but because the attempted call emanating from the 
meeting of certain Council members of October 27, 
1946, was a nullity, due to the fact that the meeting 


89 A, 0 


itself was illegally convened. The request of ten mem- 
bers for a National Council meeting upon which the 
call for the October 27th meeting was made should 
have been addressed, or at least delivered, to the 
National Chairman, and the call should have been 
made or directed by her. Yet it was delivered to the 
Secretary, who assumed the authority to issue the call 
for a Council meeting. All this was done without the 
knowledge or approval of the Chairman. Admittedly 
the Chairman and Council members of this organiza- 
tion are analogous to the president and directors of a 
business corporation. As to those the general rule of 
law requires that under circumstances similar to the 
ones with which we are now dealing the request for 
a special meeting should be made to the president and 
he should issue the call. It is a sound rule, for such 
procedure would seem essential to assure responsible 
management of corporate affairs. Any other course 
would likely lead to conflict and confusion such as has 
unfortunately developed in the present case. As head 
of the organization and in the absence of any express 
provision to the contrary the National Chairman was 
the proper officer to make the call. | 


(8) The purported meeting of the National Coun 
cil of January 9, 1947, which attempted to bolster the 
Convention for the following day, was called in the 
same way as the meeting of October 27th. For similar 
reasons that meeting was invalid. Also, if it had been 
legally called its actions were a nullity, for it lacked a 
quorum to transact business. Gail Laughlin did not 
enjoy the status of a State Chairman, and therefore 
could not be counted in making a quorum for holding 
a meeting of the National Council; nor could proxy 
voting in behalf of other members be supported by any 
provision of the constitution and by-laws, or any gen- 
eral rule of law. 


CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


(1) The call for the January 25 and 26, 1947, Con- 
vention, in Washington, D. C., was valid. It was 
authorized by the September 28, 1946, National Coun- 
cil meeting, properly supplemented by the action of 
the Chairman and officers in fixing the day of the 
month. Further support and authority were given to 
the call by the regular meeting of the National Council: 


on December 15, 1946. It follows that the efforts on 


the part of a ee. of members, beginning October 27, 
1946, to hold a Convention January 10, 11 and 12, 
1947, were invalid, that all action taken by that gather- 
ing on January 10, 11 and 12, 1947, was void, and 
those persons claiming title to officers in the National 
Woman’s Party by action of the purported Convention 
of January 10, 11 and 12, 1947, are without lawful 
right or title to support their claims. 


(2) The purported meeting of the National Coun- 
cil on October 27, 1946, which undertook to call a 
convention for January 10, 11 and 12, was a nullity, 


due to the fact that the October 27th meeting itself 


was illegally convened. The call for that meeting should 
have been made or directed by the National Chairman, 
(Continued on Page 25) 5 
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Statement To Members 


By MABEL E. GRISWOLD, Secretary of the National Woman’s Party, and 
MAMIE SYDNEY MIZEN, Secretary pro-tem of the National Council 


In the last EQUAL RIGHTS we informed our members 
that Justice Proctor had dismissed, on March 2, 1948, 
the motion for an appeal in the lawsuit (Civil Action 
530-47), brought over a year ago by a few individuals 
in an attempt to seize the name, property, endowment 


fund and other assets of the National Woman's Party. 


Justice Proctor’s Judgment, which sustained our offi- 
cers and National Council on every point, was printed 
in the last issue of EQUAL RIGHTs, but as certain 
printer’s errors occurred, the Judgment is again 
printed in this issue in order that our members may 
have the correct text as a matter of history. (See 
opposite page.) 

The dramatic progress made since Justice Proctor 
dismissed the appeal, thereby bringing the lawsuit to 
an end, is a story unparalleled in the history of the 
National Woman’s Party. Never has there been such a 
rapid forward-march as in the three months since the 
litigation definitely came to an end. The bulletins 
reaching members from the National Woman’s Party 
Headquarters have been tocsins of victory after 
victory. 

The Equal Rights Amendment has swept steadily 
forward—through the sub-committee of the Senate 
Judiciary (March 1); through the full Senate Judi- 
ciary (April 29); through the sub-committee of the 
House Judiciary (May 12), and through the full House 
Judiciary June 1. | 

The Hearings before the two Judiciary sub-com- 
mittees, prior to the Committee votes, were further 
milestones on the victory road. Members of the 
Woman’s Party and representatives of other organi- 
zations gave such convincing statements that the favor- 
able vote seemed in each case a foregone conclusion. 


The so-called “Biological Status bill,” which was 
apparently introduced in Congress to defeat the Equal 
Rights Amendment, is an enemy that has been met 
and overcome. Consideration of the Biological Status 
bill was postponed indefinitely by the Senate Judiciary 
sub-committee (April 29), and the House Judiciary 
sub-committee (May 12). This means that this dan- 
gerous proposal cannot come up again, at least at this 
session, to becloud the real issue of equal rights. 


Unexpected help was given to the Equal Rights 


Amendment when Senator Taft issued a public state- 
ment just prior to the Judiciary vote on April 29, a 
statement which did a great deal to bring about the 
favorable Committee report. 


Still further progress occurred when Katharine St. 
George, Congresswoman from New York, consented to 
act as Chief Sponsor for the Amendment in the House. 
This is the first time that a woman member of Con- 


gress has taken the leadership in the woman’s cause. 


Indeed, only a short time ago, at the beginning of the 
78th Congress, in 1943, there was not a single woman 
Representative who would even support the Amend- 
ment. 

An important advance has also been made through 
the increased backing given by Republican women to 
the Amendment campaign. Mrs. Lula E. Powell, Re- 
publican National Committeewoman for Maryland 
joined the Congressional Committee of the National 
Woman’s Party in April; Mrs. Horace H. Sayre, Vice- 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee, be- 
came a member of our Advisory Board in May. 

But the most thrilling and far-reaching forward 
step was that taken at the Conference of American 
Republics at Bogota, where the World Woman’s Party 
sought the adoption of an Equal Rights Treaty for the 
women of the American Republics. Two treaties for 
equal rights for women were approved at the plenary 
session of the Conference, April 29, 1948—a treaty on 
the political rights of women and a treaty on the civil 
rights of women. 


All of this progress has taken place in the short 
period since the termination of the lawsuit. It is futile 
to speculate now on what might have been if our 
Officers and Council had not been forced to under 
these grueling months of court proceedings, but, if the 
recent gains are a criterion, the Amendment would, by 
this time, have been before the States awaiting ratifi- 
cation, had not this bootless struggle been instituted. 
But the court attack, with its crippling consumption 
of time, energy and money, is but another enemy that 
has been met and overthrown. 


The struggle for full equality for women is not yet 
won, but we pause a moment for rejoicing before 
entering upon the next two battles—on the floor of the 
Senate and on the floor of the House. The devotion, 
sacrificial work and loyalty of our members, which 
made possible this tremendous forward stride during 
the past three months, gives us renewed courage and 
hope as we proceed to the next encounter. 


JUDGMENT Continued from Page 24) 


and the request of the ten members should have been 
directed to her. 


(3) The purported National Council meeting of 


January 9th, which attempted to bolster the Conven- 
tion for the following day, and which was called in 
the same way as the meeting of October 27th, was 
invalid for the same reasons. If it had been legally 
called, its actions were a nullity because it lacked a 
quorum to transact business. Proxy voting in behalf 
of other members cannot be supported by any provi- 


sion of the Constitution and by-laws, or any general 
rule of law. 


JUDGMENT 


IT IS ORDERED, ADJUDGED AND DECREED 
that judgment be, and it hereby is, entered for the 
defendants and the complaint is dismissed. 

(s) JAMES M. PROCTOR, 
Justice. 
December 15, 1947. 
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Hearing Before Sub-Committee Of The House 


Judiciary On The Equal Rights Amendment 


(Continued from Page 19) 


On Friday the Committee re-convened. Sally Butler, 
President, the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, spoke first in favor of 
the Amendment. 


Mary Donlon, representing the Federation of W 
men's Republican Clubs of the State of New Vork, who 
had been unable to be present on Wednesday, spoke 
forcefully in favor of the Equal Rights Amendment. 
Recalling that the first Equal Rights meeting ever to 
be held took place in her own state of New York, 
she urged members of the Committee to favorably 
report the Amendment to the House of Representatives 
at once, in line with their platform promises. 


We quote Miss Donlon’s convincing, forthright 
speech in part: 


“Being politically minded and believing in the party 


system, we think that the Representatives who have 
been elected on both political platforms embracing the 
pledge to present this Amendment to the States for 
their vote, yes or no, should carry out that pledge. 


„J know that in my party there was very careful 
consideration of this plank. I was there. I had the 
honor to serve as the Vice-Chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the Republican National Conven- 
tion in 1944. 


“Many who have stood here before you have men- 


tioned the fact that this is the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the first organized movement of American 


women to claim any political, economic or social rights 
as women. 


We ask you whether you believe personally in this 
Equal Rights Amendment or whether you do not that 
you give the people of the United States pursuant to 
the party pledges that have been made, the opportu- 
nity to have their say in the free fashion which still 
obtains in our country.” 


It was then the turn of the opponents of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. Representative James W. Wads- 
worth, New York, co-author of the Taft-Wadsworth 
Biological Status bill, and formerly a staunch sup- 
* of the anti-suffragists, introduced the speakers. 

t was hard to understand why the women who spoke 
in opposition are, as Emma Guffey Miller phrased it, 
“fighting vigorously against being put in the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” | 

The speakers were: Frieda S. Miller, Director, 
Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor; 
Margaret F. Stone, Chairman of Legislation, National 
Women’s Trade Union League; Mrs. Ralph A. Young, 
Executive Chairman, National Committee on the 
Status of Women; William S. Roach, Member, Legal 
Advisory Council, National Committee on the Status 
of Women; Mrs. L. M. Lister, representing Nationa) 
Council of Negro Women; Selma Borchardt, repre- 
senting American Federation of Labor; Irma Piepho, 
representing National Council of Catholic Women; 
Mrs. Sarah V. Sollars, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Samue 
Brown, National Council of Jewish Women; Joseph 
Kovner, The American Civil Liberties Union; Marvin 
C. Harrison, Attorney, representing the National Con- 
sumers’ League, Cleveland, Ohio; Kathryn H. Stone, 
First Vice-President, League of Women Voters of the 
United: States; Sylvia Wubnig, National League of 
Women Shoppers, and Paul Sifton, National Legisla- 
tive Representative, UAW-CIO. 


Graves, State Senator, New York. 


Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews spoke first in rebut- 
tal. Speaking of confusion which opponents to the 
Amendment say would be caused in the property laws, 
Mrs. Matthews said: “One thing was said here by the 
CIO representative: that the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment would cause confusion in the laws on property. 
In Mississippi, where I was born, they have a consti- 
tutional provision that goes back as far as 1890 and 
says: the legislature shall never create by law any 
distinction between the property rights of men or 
women or their capacity to contract in reference 
thereto. It has never caused any confusion that I ever 
heard of. Dower and courtesy has been equalized in 
many states.” 


The last speaker in rebuttal was the National Chair- 
man, Anita Pollitzer. She began by saying: “One can- 
not be for the Equal Rights Amendment and for the 
Biological Status bill. It would be a step backward 
for our Nation, and a sad step, if we should enact a 
bill, the title of which is, To establish a commission on 
the legal status of women in the United States, to 
declare a policy as to distinctions based on sez.’ 


When the President of the Nation, the President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 


tives, over forty governors, present and immediately 


past, have endorsed the Equal Rights Amendment, and 
e platforms of both major parties have specifically 
directed that the Amendment be submitted to the 
people, I ask you not to destroy faith in govern- 
ment by failing to submit it to the people 


“It is important to make this gain permanently in the 


highest law of the land, and we ask you to favorably 
report the Amendment now to the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


Many statements supporting the Amendment were 
filed with the Committee by Members of Congress, 
representatives of organizations and individuals who 
were unable to appear in person. 


Among these were: 7 


Rep. Oren Harris (D), Ark.; Rep. William A. Daw- 
son (R), Utah; Rep. Homer D. ll (R), O n; 
Rep. Georgia L. Lusk (D), New Mexico; Rep. Toby 
Morris (D), Oklahoma; Rep. William Lemke (R), 
North Dakota; Rep. Margaret Chase Smith (R), Maine; 
Miss H. Frances Boyer, Legislative-Federal Relations 
Division for the National Education Association; Dor- 
othy Ashby Moncure, Attorney-at-Law, Virginia: Mary 
Stockton Taylor, irman, Philadelphia Branch, 
Woman’s Party: Evelyn Baker Richman, Attorney-at- 
Law, New York; Mrs. George T. Vickers, Secretary- 
Treasurer, New Jersey Branch, Woman’s Party; Dr. 


Alma Jane Speer, Legislative Director for the Ameri- 


can Medical Women’s Association. 


Representative Gordon L. McDonough inserted in 
the record a statement from the School Women’s Coun- 
cil of Southern California favoring the Equal Rights 
Amendment and opposing the equal status bill. 

‘Telegrams urging support and giving cogent reasons 
for passage of the Equal Rights Amendment were 
received from these outstanding women: Susan Pringle 
Frost, Chairman, South Carolina Branch, National 
Woman’s Party; Miss Emilie A. Doetsch, Attorney-at- 
Law, Baltimore; Hon. Janet. Hill Gordon, Member of 
the Assembly of New York State; Hon. Rhoda Fox 
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Seneca Falls Centennial Stamp 


On July 19, 1948, thousands of letters will be mailed 
from the Seneca Falls, New Vork, Post Office to people 
all over the world, their way paid by a postage stamp 
unique in the history of the country. It will be a com- 
memorative stamp in honor of the first Equal Rights 
meeting in the world—the Equal Rights Convention 
held a century ago at Seneca Falls, New York, July 19 
and 20, 1848. 

This commemorative stamp honoring the Pioneer 
Women for what they did for women will be the 
second commemorative stam 
woman’s rights movement. e first commemorative 
stamp was in honor of Susan B. Anthony. It was 
issued August, 1936, through the efforts of Mrs. Rob- 
ert Adamson, Chairman of the Woman’s Party Com- 
mittee on Pioneers of the Woman Movement, Mrs. 
Edith Houghton Hooker and other officers and mem- 
bers of the National Woman’s Party. 

Mrs. Adamson worked indefatigably over a long 


period, aided by many other devoted members of the 


Woman’s Party, to ensure the issuance of the present 
stamp. Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, Congressional Chair- 
man of the Woman’s Party, took the matter up 3 
sonally with President Truman, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and the Third Assistant Postmaster General in 
charge of commemorative stamps, and secured their 
sympathy for the project. But for a time the difficul- 
ties seemed insurmountable. As late as March 10, 
1948, the Assistant Postmaster General wrote to the 
Woman's Party Headquarters in Washington that it 
was doubtful whether the stamp could be issued. His 
letter read: “. It seems doubtful whether the desired 
action can be taken in this instance because of the 
tremendous number of meritorious applications on file 
as compared with the few stamps of the character 
which can be annually produced.” However, President 
Truman, realizing the wee interest in a stamp 
commemorating a century of effort for the emancipa- 
tion of women, gave his official approval of the pro- 
posal—and the victory was finally won through the 
personal intervention of the President. 

The formal action authorizing the stamp was taken 
by the President, the Postmaster General, and the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. The official an- 
nouncement by the Post Office Department read: | 


“March 24, 1948. 


“Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson an- 
nounced last night that the President has directed 
the Post Office Department to issue a special 
commemorative ae stamp commemorating 
100 years of progress by the Women of America. 

“The 3 sale of this new stamp will be 
held at Seneca Falls, New York, where the first 
Woman's Rights Convention was held in 1848. 

Further details relative to the date of issue 
and the description of the stamp will be an- 
nounced later, the Postmaster General stated.” 


The granddaughter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. 
Nora Stanton Barney, is to have the honor of being 
invited to purchase the first stamp at the Seneca Falls 
Anniversary gathering, where the stamp will first 
appear. 

Mr. Robert E. Fellers of the United States Post 
Office Department is in charge of the division of stamps. 
Mrs. Adamson and Mrs. Miller have had several con- 
ferences with Mr. Fellers on the design, and are now 
awaiting the final sketches. 5 


After you have read this issue of EQUAL RIGHTS, please 
give or lend it to some one whom you think may be interested 
in the cause of equal rights for men and women. 


connected with the 


IN MEMORIAM 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH KENNARD 


The passing of Florence Kennard, April 8, 1948, in Baltimore, 
Md., brought to end a life of courage and high purpose. With it 
was a measure of loyalty and devotion to the Woman Movement 
that has always and ever will be an inspiration to her fellow 
members of the National Woman’s Party. Despite her failin 
health and she gave of herself in every way she could. 


strength sh 
The day before she died, even when too weak to do more than 


whisper, she called Elizabeth Forbes to her bedside and asked 
that she send a telegram to Senator Taft for her, urging his 
support of the Equal Rights Amendment. 


Florence Kennard, as a young woman, was for many years a 
playground director in Baltimore where she built — an ac- 
quaintance with social work and social workers which colored 
her whole viewpoint and mental attitude. 


In the early days of the Maryland Branch of the National 

Woman's Party, under the great leadership of Edith Houghton 
Hooker, Florence Kennard and her sister, Louise, joined the 
organization and worked untiringly for the Equal Rights 
Amendment. She was one of the founders of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Council of Maryland —one of the most 
energetic groups for Equal Rights in that State. 
During the last three years she was Assistant Treasurer of 
the National Woman's Party, Treasurer of the Defense Fund, 
and member of the National Council. To these offices she 
brought devotion and wisdom. Prudent and courageous in every 
crisis, unflinching loyalty guided her actions. Her favorite coun- 
sel was “Never give up.“ 

Her funeral was a tribute to the esteem and affection which 
her comrades felt. Large masses of purple, white and gold 
flowers were everywhere in evidence, and the National Woman’s 


— banner, colorful and beautiful, covered the casket as it 
was lowered into the grave. 7 


“Yet would today when courtesy grows chill, 
And Life’s fine loyalties are turned to jest, 
Some fire of thine might burn within us still!” 
Dora G. Ogle. 


TRIBUTE TO WILL IRWIN 


On February 26, friends of Will Irwin filled St. John’s in 
the Village Protestant Episcopal Church as a last token of deep 
regard for this great humanitarian and distinguished citizen. 

Will Irwin, both because of his own belief in equality and 
his support of his wife—Inez Hayes Irwin, a founder of the 
National Woman’s Party—was devoted to the National Wom- 
an’s Party and to the cause of women’s advancement. 


During his busy journalistic career he took time to make 
valuable contributions to the equality cause. In 1939 it was my 
great pleasure when the National Woman’s Party arranged a 
ceremony to honor Susan B. Anthony at the Friend’s Meeting 
House in New York City, to ask Will Irwin to be the speaker. 
No one present will ever forget the great truths he expressed. 

We are known by what we put into work. That lecture of 
Will Irwin’s was a great literary gem, a profound tribute from 
one who showed he understood the greatness of the woman 
movement. 

Will Irwin believed intensely in work—and so I quote here 


two paragraphs from the beautiful speech he gave in the 
Quaker 


We are honoring today not only the greatest Ameri- 
can woman; we are honoring equally that supreme but 
indefinable quality of the human spirit which we call 

character. Susan B. Anthony belongs to that order of 
great men and women whose talents lie deeply hidden, 
who are so busy exploiting their causes that they have 

neither time nor inclination to exploit themselves, who 
instead of bursting upon the world, dawn upon it— 
often after their deaths. 

“Susan Anthony strove, through all her brave and 
blameless life for the greater objective, not the smaller. 
The ballot is only a tool. She forged that tool for 
with weary and bleeding hands. You, who follow a 
her, can raise her no richer memorial than to complete 
her work.” | 


The National Woman’s Party always knew it had devoted 
supporters in Will Irwin and Inez Haines Irwin. 


Anita Pollitzer. 
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Of Historic Significance 
Report To The United States Senate 
On The Equal Rights Amendment 


Calendar No. 1253 


} No. 1208 


80TH CONGRESS i 
REPORT 


SENATE 
2d Session . 


PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE CON STI. 


TUTION OF THE UNITED STATES RELATIVE 


TO EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


APRIL 30, 1948.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. FERGUSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
submitted the following 


REPORT | 
[To accompany 8. J. Res. 761 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to- whom was re- 
ferred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 76) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to equal rights for women, having considered 
the same, do now report the resolution to the Senate 
favorably, with amendments, and recommend that the 
resolution, as amended, do pass. 

Amendments 

Amendment No: 1: On page 2, line 4, strike out the 
p Ans “jurisdiction” and insert in lieu thereof “juris- 

ictions”. 
Amendment No. 2: On page 2, line 6, beginning with 
the word This“ strike out all down through line 7 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sic. 2. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission to the States by 
the Congress. . 

This amendment shall take effect three years after the 
date of ratification. 

Statement 

This is the well-known proposal designed to guar- 
antee equal legal rights for women. It was first intro- 
duced in Congress in 1923, following the adoption of 
the equal-suffrage amendment to the United States 
Constitution. The equal-suffrage amendment prohibits 
inequalities in voting rights on account of sex. The 
proposed equal-rights amendment would prohibit in- 
equalities under the law on account of sex and thereby 
complete the movement for equality for women 
by the equal-suffrage amendment. * 

Throughout the years, various congressional hear- : 
ings have been conducted on the equal-rights problem. 

The latest, held by a subeommittee of the -Judiciary. 
Committee in the Seventy-ninth Congress, on Septem- 

ber 28, 1945, has been published in a volume of 158 
pages entitled “Equal Rights Amendment.” In the 
present Congress, a subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee conducted hearings. on a related resolu- 
tion which seeks to establish a commission to study the 
problem of equal rights for women. ; 

The Senate Committee on the Judiciary reported the 
equal-rights amendment favorably in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress (March 5, 1946) and on July 19, 1946, 
the Senate voted on the amendment with a vote of 38 
yeas to 35 nays, with the results that the proposal was 


our committee believes that despite the unfavorable 
vote in the Seventy-ninth Congress, and in view of the 
provisions in the 1944 platforms of both the Republican 
and the Democratic parties, and further in view of the 
ma 0 su to the Sena 
— ite for its 


CALIFORNIA 


Woman's Party Branch Formed in San Jose 


tion of a San Jose branch of the National Woman’é 


was perfected in April, under the leadership of N cenali 


Party. 
Hastings Lessemann; Chairman of the California Branch, an 


Dr. Mary Sinclair Crawford, member of the Advisory Council’ 


of the California Branch. Officers elected ‘were: 


Mrs. H. Spencer Lewis, chairman; Mrs. H. Lincoln Taylor 
first vice chairman; Mrs. Giles Bradley, second vice 1 
Mrs. Duane Freeman, recording secretary; Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, 
ee secretary; Mrs. Maurice Beckley, assistant secre- 
tary; Mrs. Halsey Hendrix, treasurer; Mrs. Thomas Carey and 
Mrs. Hockenbeamer and Mrs. 

D. Baker, parliamentarians; Mrs. J. W. Stackh 
Mrs. J. Winter Smith; historians. | 8 


| world charter. 


March-April, 1948 


from New York Herald Tribune 


Monday, April 5, 1948 


Ending an Anachronism 


The Constitutional Amendment granting equal rights 
to women stands closer to approval by Congress today 
than ever before. The reasons are not hard to find. 

First of all comes the fact that both parties whole- 
heartedly approved the measure in their national plat- 
forms of 1944, Since then every consideration of practical 
politics has urged Republicans and Democrats alike to 
give effect to their pledge. In the year of a presidential 
election the political reasons for living up to past promises 
are stronger than ever. 

So far as the merits of the case go, every objection was 
long ago thoroughly examined and overborne by the facts. 
When the issue arose with respect to the Charter of the 
United Nations the equality of men and women was ac- 

‘cepted as an axiom of the civilized world. The preamble 
“reaffirms faith” in “the equal rights of men and women”; 
and the statement of “Purposes and Principles” includes 
human rights and fundamental freedoms ‘for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion.” It is 
surely an absurd anachronism that the United States 
Constitution should, in this important item, lag behind a 


There is, in addition, an especial reason why the 
amendment should pass this year. Exactly a hundred 
years ago, the first equal rights convention was held in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton called the gathering, and by it Susan B. Anthony 
was inspired to undertake her life-long work. Much has 
happened between 1848 and 1948. The progress of 
women, in education, in the professions, in playing their 
natural part in every form of human activity, has been 
steady. It is twenty-eight years since the Nineteenth 
Amendment gave the vote to women. The year 1948 
seems the right and fitting one for Congress to act in 


completion of this long pursuit of right and justice. 


New Feminist Book By A Long Time Feminist 
The story of a modern woman's rebellion against polygamy. 


Here is a unique and enthralling book which all women will 
enjoy. ZULU. WOMAN (Columbia University Press, $3.00) by 
Rebecca Hourwich Reyher, is the true life story of Christina, 


first wife of Solomon, King of the Zulus. It is a twentieth 


century story of life most of the world knows little about, and 


Christina, born in 1900, is a modern woman although she does 


not realize it. Her struggle for self-realization and self-respect 
links her with all women. We follow her life with sympathetic 
hearts, recognizing her reactions with a throb of wonder and 
respect, forgetting entirely that she is a primitive African 
native. 

On a farm at Nongoma, Zululand, South Africa, Christina 
told her story to the author through an interpreter, in all-day 
sessions for several weeks. 

It is easy to understand why Mrs. Reyher had to write this 
book. An ardent feminist from her girlhood days, she was a 
White House picket during the Suffrage campaign. She sold 
this magazine’s predecessor, The Suffragist, on downtown Wash- 
ington streets during street meetings. While the campaign for 
ratification of the Suffrage Amendment was in progress she 


travelled over much of the country speaking in its behalf. 
Abiding belief in the equality of the sexes and profound in- 


terest in “the modern woman’s dilemma” are apparent in all 
her work. They are evident again and again in her delightfal 
anthology of literature about infants and their entourages, 
BABIES KEEP COMING (Whittlesey House). No wonder a 
feminist was moved by Christina’s story. and had to tell it. 
Feminist literature is the richer for it. 
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